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. s tch Education Code (the most humanising 
the introduction into tne new subject, Nature Knowledge -a 

Code of the century o ^ a direct app eal to nature, 

subject which can only ’ * those in the p00 rer districts of the city, 

• •In our Schools, P J h of getting more, for the teaching 
there was little maten l. Union gifted the collections made 

of this entrancing suDjecr, } 

Sdll ««.. Not only SO, but on, own children, inspired by the 

y°“ r ^ion in the 

name of the children and teachers, and would venture to express the hope 
that the children, knowing that their labour of love is much appreciated 
by children less highly favoured, may continue this beautiful and helpful 
work . “ 1 am, yours very gratefully, 

“Andrew Young, Headmaster .” 

Collections of Common Things. 

Three conditions must be observed : — 

(a) That no animal is to be killed for the sake of the collection. 

(b) That the collection must not include anything which will not keep ; and 
(, c ) That the collection must be made by the collector. 

The following are suggested as suitable things to collect. The collector 
may keep to one set of things or may make a general collection. 

(a) A collection of things made by animals, e.g., forsaken birds’ nests, 
honeycomb, wasps’ nests, galls, egg-cases of buckie, egg-cases of dog- 
whelks, mermaids’ purses. 

(b) A collection of shells and skeletons of backboneless animals, e.g., 
sponges, dried sea-urchins, dried brittle-stars, dried starfishes, dried crabs, 
moulted crab-shells, bivalve-shells, snail-shells, sea-mats, zoophytes, &c. 

(c) A collection of leaves pressed in drying paper changed three times, 
also skeleton leaves. 

then ) dde C dtnTpressL* eaWeedS ***** °" t0 r ° Ugh ’ Sdff Writi " g 

bonL^fishpJ h* 3atk * 3 ° n uu- an ' ma * s clea ned on the shore or moor, e.g., birds’ 
beSSfteL- ra , bbltS SkullS ’ &c A nice skeleton may sometimes 
m SlT 8 th , C , dead animal " ear a " ant-hill. Y 

pigeon rook nel ° feat ^ers mounted on pasteboard, e.g., curlew, 

be” got 'onThe s'ea sho ’ ^ Heads and feet of birds ma V als0 

rubbed well wit^ aTu T* Afte \ a '“Waning in water they should be 

(g) A Colllc ion nf WaShed a ^ in and dried ‘ 

{h ) A collection ofy^sfeYTr'^ 168 ’ stalactites > fossils > &c. 
lichens. pressed club-mosses, ferns, horse-tails, mosses, and 

seaside, stacks,' P land 0 slip S s t "go n r |es S , C &c eS ~ ValleyS ’ m ° Untain to P s > islands ’ 
Pigl , bfr h ds. t0graphS ° f Hvi "g animal's, e.g., deer, sheep, cattle, horses, 

S Natum Diarie^ Ca [ efull y-chosen trees. 

Each object should'be labelled We . 1 £° rned as exhibits. 

with its name and where found. 

J. A. T. 
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Some of the following Books may be useful : 

Furneaux, The Outdoor World. 7 s. 6d. Longmans. 

Hudson’s British Birds. 7 s. 6d. Longmans. 

Miall’s Round the Year. 5s. Macmillan. 

Miss Buckley’s Life and Her Children. 6s. Stanford. 

Mrs. Brightwen’s Rambles with Nature Students. 5s. R. T. Society 
Thomson’s Natural History of the Year. 3s. 6d. Melrose. 

. Wood’s Common Objects of the Sea-Shore, Common Objects 
of the Country , &c. 2s. each. Routledge. 

8. Lucy Wilson’s Nature Study in Elementary Schools . 3s. 6d 

Macmillan & Co. 

9. 2 he Young Collector" s Series. S.P.C.K. 


1. 

2. 
3 - 
4 * 
5 - 
6 . 

7 - 


P.N.E.U. Literary Society. — Subject for May: King Lear. 
P.N.E.U. Translation Society. — Subject for May: Die versienkene 
Glocke Hauptmann. “The Modern Goethe.” 

C. Agnes Rooper, Hon. Sec., 

Pen Selwood, Gervis Road, Bournemouth, 
From whom all particulars may be obtained. 
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Wordsworth , by Walter Raleigh (Arnold, 6/-). Most lovers and 
disciples of Wordsworth will, we believe, consider that Professor Raleigh 
has made the “authentic comment” (to quote the poet’s own phrase) on 
the philosophy and the poetry of Wordsworth. He approaches his subject 
in a spirit of reverence which wins our confidence. He assumes to start 
with that that which Wordsworth considered of vital importance is of vital 
importance ; or, at any rate, must be so held by those who set them- 
selves to understand Wordsworth. We feel anew, in reading Mr. Raleigh’s 
book, the force of the poet’s contention that the occurrences of daily life 
among the simplest folk, and expressed in the simplest speech, are them- 
selves of the essence of poetry, and conceal “ thoughts too deep for tears. 
Also, that other profound doctrine is borne in upon us, that “ nature is 
sacramental, not only in the sense that it is an outward and visible sign 
of spiritual things signified, but also that it is a means of grace whereby 
we receive the same, i.e. t a large content, simplicity, humility and healing. 
This great doctrine Professor Raleigh interprets, we think worthily, with 
the dignity and comprehensiveness it deserves. All lovers 0 or 
should read the book both for gratification and instruction 

A Short History of the Ancient Greek Sculptors , by H b. egge 
(Fisher Unwin, 5/-). Professor Percy Gardner testifies that Miss Legge s 
book is “ trustworthy, giving a sketch of what is most t ear an e 
in our knowledge of Greek sculpture.” The author desires that the book 
should be used as a reader in schools, and we hasten to tes 1 y ' a 
is a school-book after our own hearts. The Scylla an ia! ) 15 
makers of school-books are triumphantly passed. eie is no un 
dry-as-dust compilation, nor of that worse fault still, t le tee an 
we think, odious familiarity with great matters whic 1 is , 

colloquial sentence or paragraph appears to give a ^ comp e , 

of a matter the very fringe of which is not touche . 1 lbS 
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readers, and her simple direct descriptions carry the 
fire of enthusiasm. She contrives too to str.ng her comments on a thread 

.4 t _ * 4* 1-* urU nlo \A/P VPH till‘d 


of history which has never the ait of telling the whole story, we venture 
to endorse (he advicerwhich Professor Gardner offers in his intioduction, 
as also the hope with which he closes—- To take full advantage of Miss 
Legge’s teachings, the reader should go through them slowly, section by 
section, and try to impress them on the mind by visits either to the British 

Museum or a museum of casts I hope that to many this little 

book may be the door leading, if not into a new world, at least into a 
beautiful and noble province of the old world.” The book is illustrated by 
thirty-two photographs. 

Clear Speaking and Good Beading , by Arthur Burrell, new edition, 
(Longmans &; Co., 2/6). Principal Burrell is a past master in the art of 
reading, and, is he the sole authority on that most exquisite art of story- 
telling ? His words carry weight, and the diligent student of Clear 
Speaking and Good Readi?ig should be able to speak and read in a way 
to give pleasure by the time he has finished his course. Chapter II. deals 
with vocal mechanism and vocal gymnastics in a very thorough way. 
The chapter on Pronunciation is a just presentation of the view of 
cultivated persons; - to be able to assume the provincial at pleasure is 
looked on as a gift, but to be the provincial is looked on as a sin.” 
Mr. Burrell appreciates, while he forbids, “ the wavy tones, the curious,, 
often beautiful, cadences of dialect which mark off provincial from 
standard speech.” “Study to be quiet” in all reading and speech, is the 
author’s special recommendation. Various chapters contain interesting 
and valuable lists of books dealing with the parts of the subject they treat 
of. 1 he dedication is characteristic of the author, “To the unconscious 
teachers of the beautiful in speech— Little CHILDREN— a learner dedi- 
cates this book.” 

Co-kduiation, edited by Alice Woods (Longmans, 3/-). Miss Woods 
has got together a record of the practical experiences of some six or 
seven successful workers in the field of co-education, a valuable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the subject. It would appear on the whole 
^ lr s wor better when there are boys working in the same class, 
an that boys are more gentle when girls are amongst them ; that boys 
k 11 ” s 0 not play together, nor, considering the more delicate physique 

° f , he . ls , n wel1 the y should 1 that mixed schools do not tend to boy 

and girl difficulties, flirtations and the like ; but that boys seldom continue 

"hn ™ X t ed / C f h0 v af;er the ?Z e o{ J 4 - so that in the higher forms such 
schools tend to become girls’ schools. The general lesson Miss Woods 

gathers from the papers she has collected is, that “in order to be a 

ge ^T n< V! U< f eS !- expenments in co-education must be whole-hearted.’’ 

The Study of the Gospels, by T. A. Robinson, D.D. (Longmans 2/6 
J hls httle book, the work of a scholar, is one of a series of Hand- 
books for the Clergy, but it is of singular value to the lay reader as 
well as to the clergyman. Canon Robinson tells us, that “ my object has 
Cen t0 P resen t in plain language such results of my own study as may 
berve as a guide to the studies of others,” and it is, perhaps, this personal 
e emen which makes a small book on a great subject surprisingly rich 
in suggestion as well as in instruction. The author writes from the 
standpoint of modern textual criticism, noting especially Dr. Harnack s 
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latest pronouncements, and giving its full value to controversial criticism 
as regards date, authorship, etc. But it is not on such matters that 
Christianity rests, for him. He boldly maintains that, had there been no 
documents traceable to Apostolic days, the contents of Christianity would 
have been practically what they are to-day. The inherent value of the 
Gospels depends upon the manner of their presentation of Christ- but 
our idea of Christ does not depend solely upon the Gospels “ I should 
not ask a man who had serious doubts of the truth of Christianity to enter 
upon a literary enquiry as to the date and authorship of the Gospels. I 
should say : Leave that untouched for the present. Read the books them- 
selves wholly irrespective of when or by whom they were written, or even 
of their accuracy in detail. Take the picture of Christ as drawn by the 
vigorous hand which wrote our second Gospel. Read it as a whole: 
let the story grow upon you; watch that powerful, sympathetic, original 
Character; ask how the simple unliterary author came by his story, if it 
was not that the story was a direct transcript from the life. If a new 
power was then manifested in the world, revealing a new idea of human 
goodness, saving men everywhere, and only refusing to save Himself, 
must you not yearn to welcome the belief that this Power was not finally 
vanquished by death, but still lives to save men to the uttermost?” 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 

[ 7 he Editor is ?iot responsible for the opinions of Correspondents .] 

Dear Editor, — Kindly allow me to suggest an aspect of the effect of 
Kindergarten teaching which does not seem to have occurred to many 
people. There is hardly anyone who is not interested in education and 
certainly mothers are more intelligent and thoughtful on this subject than 
they have ever been. Still, the sheep-like tendency, which is a characteristic 
of all society, prevails, and we are too inclined to follow our leaders without 
due discrimination. Because of this, systems and teachers are sometimes 
blamed unjustly. Teachers must be specialists, but parents should be 
individualists, and while the specialism may be easily overdone, the 
individualism is too often not carried far enough. If this truth were 
accepted and worked out, the advantages of our highly-developed educa- 
tional systems would be more apparent and the failures or evil effects, 
more properly speaking, fewer. Nursery and home discipline is rapidly 
becoming more and more amenable to the law of diversity of type, and 
children are being trained with more respect to their very maiked 
individuality, but the principle needs to be carried a little further. A ery 
early, often too early, the question of education for the children is discussed 
and the education itself entered upon. I hese small people (alas, that 
their mother has not full time at her disposal for them), whom nature is 
educating quite as fast as is good for them, must be plactd in some 
recognised and duly authorised routine of instruction, and constant y at 
four or five years of age they are sent to the Kindergarten school. 

Now, at first sight, the Kindergarten system is attractive in ever} \say 
and no intelligent person would deny its many advantages. o many 
children, however, the very elements which make up its attractiveness form 
its danger. Modern children have the tendency to nerves, w nc 1 is to 
be deplored in their elders. In the Kindergarten classes they pass 10m 


